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a EAD sure she’s on this evening’s 

D train, are you, Wayne?” 

Stephen Wayne, boss of the 
Arnold Lode Mine, turned from watching 
the distant blue notch in the Canadian 
Rockies. 

“Dead sure, Jim,” he answered young 
Dorval, his loyal tunnel-master. “She 
wired me from Winnipeg, then from Ed- 
monton.” 

He looked again at the blue notch, for 
the Transcontinental was due. In the glass 
of the station window he glanced once at 
his reflection and straightened his soft gray 
hat. 

‘The reflection showed a man thirty years 
old, tall, gray-eyed, strong of feature. 
There were tell-tale crowfeet of worry and 
overwork beneath his eyes. His hands were 
acid-stained, and his white collar showed 
up his dark bronze plainly. 

His new tweeds, he noted, looked all 
right, but they felt strange. He wanted to 
be out of them and into his workaday cor- 
duroys again. He smiled as he recollected 
what Dorval had said an hour ago at their 
cabin: 
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“You've plumb lost the knack of being 
leisurely, Wayne. Hell, who wouldn’t— 
doing what you've done! You'll be the 
better for a long vacation, especially since 
it'll be your honeymoon. You and her are 
hyaking into the mountains, neppy, son?” 

Dorval, beside him now, was smaller of 
build and three years younger. French 
blood showed in his black hair and eyes 
and his impulsive, ardent nature. A col- 
lege man from a maritime province, he was 
Wayne's subordinate but his partner none 
the less. 

“Ble’e me, you're lucky, Wayne,” he 
mused. “Only the Lord knows when I'll 
be down on this platform waiting for my 
train to come in.” 

“You can bring Eleanor out this sum- 
mer, Jim. ‘The old mine wont stand much 
increase in expenses, but T'll swing you a 
decent salary somehow. The four of us 


will have a /iyw good time together.” 
AROUND them at the station a little 
group had gathered for the event of 


the Transcontinental’s arrival. Here and 
there on the platform one heard the soft 
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guttural of the Chinook jargon, the com- 
mon language which French and English 
and a dozen Indian nations used with one 
another. 

There were several bewhiskered, rag- 
gedy old sourdoughs, in from the’ color 
creeks for grub and human company. A 
knot of “Norski” timbermen from the 
lumber-camps in the mountains, a mounted 
policeman talking to a fire ranger. A 
big powerful Indian, Attistah, from the 
“Lost” Beaver tribe; two Blackfeet métis 
idling in the evening sun—lazy, cultus half- 
breeds who guided the occasional tourist 
and loafed between times. A sportsman 
with duffle-bags and varnished fishheads 
stood waiting for the Transcontinental to 
whirl him on across the mountains to the 
salmon streams of the Pacific. 

A mere “jump-down” in the heart of 
giant ranges, Valleria was linked to civi- 
lization only by the slender ribbon of steel. 
No auto-road or wagon-trail could get in 
to it; cafions, lakes and tumultuous rivers 
barred the way, to say nothing of the 
mountains. 

Back of the station was the Amold mine 
—a shaft entering a slope, a stamp-mill, 
the houses of the workers and the gaunt 
frame residence which old P. K. Arnold had 
built. On a knoll above the mine towered 
the great pine tree, lightning-seared but 
still stanch, where the mine-owner had been 
killed four years ago, 
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This is a real story. 


THE story of those four years was a 

story of self-sacrifice and loyalty on 
the part of Stephen Wayne—loyalty not 
to old Arnold, but to the person for whom 
he held the property in trust. 

At its best the mine was only a poor ex- 
cuse. Under less able managing it would 
have been closed down and Valleria de- 
serted. The shaft had tapped only a nig- 
gardly pocket of the rich mother lode. The 
parent vein that gave color to the creeks 
and had baffled a generation of prospectors, 
lay elsewhere, hidden in the wilderness of 
mountains. 

Though he knew little himself about min- 
ing, old Amold was shrewd enough to know 
a good engineer when he saw one. Recog- 
nizing Wayne’s genius, he had given over 
the reins even before his death, and speci- 
fied in his will that Wayne was to be man- 
ager of the mine. 

When he might have been using his abili- 
ties elsewhere at a salary of his own nam- 
ing, Wayne had taken the burden on his 
shoulders and sacrificed the most. precious 
years of his life in keeping the mine alive. 
For if it closed down, Nancy Arnold would 
be penniless; and he was the only man 
capable and willing to take the job. 

The memory of those two sunlit years 
between his coming to Valleria and Nancy’s 
going East to school just before her father’s 
death, had made that sacrifice a cheerful 
one for Wayne. He had lived largely in 
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the expectation of her return, of the mo- 
ment just ahead of him now. 

There was nothing of the father in the 
girl’s make-up. Sweet-souled, candid and 
laughter-hearted—Wayne often had thought 
that her mother must have been like her 
and had been crushed by the dour nature 
and hard-handed rule of Arnold. 

From the first a friendship was struck up 
between the girl of seventeen and the young 
engineer. As she grew into young woman- 
hood, the comradeship deepened into some- 
thing more powerful and fundamental. 
‘They never mentioned it to each other, 
never gave the old Roman excuse to 
thunder his disapproval at them, though 
he must have seen their intimacy, 

Even when. she left, their engagement 
was unspoken. She was very young; 
Wayne was the first man to make a pro- 
found impression on her. He considered it 
unfair to bind her with a promise before 
she had been able to compare him with the 
other men she would meet. 

Only Jim Dorval and Hyacinthe, the of- 
fice manager, knew how Wayne had la- 
bored those four long years to keep Nancy’s 
property for her. He had taken no wages 
for himself; the mine simply would not 
stand it. There had been times when the 
ghost had not walked for the workers, and 
they stuck only out of loyalty to their boss 
till he could pay them again. The fear 
that the vein would run out haunted him 
constantly. He was handicapped by a poor 
mill and poor shaft-equipment, tied down 
by lack of money and by the strict in- 
junctions of the Amold will. 

Massive and dominating in his lifetime, 
old Arnold had tried to rule on after his 
death. His will minutely regulated the 
policies of the mine and dictated this and 
that to its superintendent. For all his 
Panrtionsness about it, the legacy that he 
left was destined to work evil: debts, 
sullen tempers among the workmen, a mine 
struggling to keep up, and a superhuman 
task for the man who took up the burden. 

What other things of evil there were in 
old Arnold’s legacy, Wayne could not even 
guess. He had Rae only that portion of 
the will which related to himself and the 


property. 


NAN ‘CY knew nothing about the situation 
at the mine. Her father had known 
little enough about the true nature of the 
lode, preferring his own opinion to Wayne’s 
report. He had kept his daughter in com- 
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plete ignorance about the mining opera- 
tions, for his philosophy of woman’s place 
was summed up in the word household. 

Wayne himself had not written her the 
truth; he did not want t6 cast a shadow 
over her care-free years at school. To her, 
a gold-mine meant something tremendously 
rich. She did not understand why the 
checks she received were often meager. 

Several times in her letters to Wayne 
she had wondered about it, and once had 
written rather sharply, asking the reason. 
One of her summer trips to Europe had 
almost foundered the mine and turned 
Valleria into a ghost camp. 

But that was all past now. The ore- 
bearing vein had taken a notion to widen 
suddenly into a respectable size. The as- 
say-sheet was looking up. The workmen 
were getting good wages. The last debt 
had been lifted in May. And Nancy was 
coming back that evening. 


IN the blue notch ten miles eastward a 
black smoke-streamer rose up above the 
forest and faded against the sky. Wayne 
watched it intently, unconscious of Jim’s 
words or the stir upon the platform. 

In a few minutes the Transcontinental 
came in sight down the tracks. .The rails 
began to sing. At the platform-edge, the 
old station-master wigwagged the signal 
that he had a passenger going west. The 
long train thundered into Valleria and 
stopped. The sportsman got on. 

Wayne’s heart stopped pounding—till he 
caught sight of a girlish figure tripping 
down the steps a coach away. He hurried 
to meet her, Dorval following discreetly. 

He had told himself that the four years 
since the day they bade each other klah- 
owya had necessarily changed her, but he 
was hardly prepared for so utter an altera- 
tion as he saw. In that moment of their 
meeting she seemed so like a stranger that 
he hardly knew how to greet her. 

She was a woman now. She had grown 
more beautiful, more alluring than the 
Nancy he had known. She had learned 
how to make the most of her lithe, grace- 
ful form, of her light brown hair and blue 
cyes and features exquisitely molded. Her 
mere traveling clothes, trim and jaunty, 
were a dozen times prettier than any she 
had ever worn before she had gone East. 
Her very manner was different. The frank 
open-heartedness of the girl who had left 
four years ago was changed to a calm 
poise and reserve. 
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She smiled when she saw him, and gave 
him her gloved hand. Her word of greet- 
ing seemed studied, her smile artificial and 
cold. But in another moment, when he 
clasped her hand, the feeling of estrange- 
ment vanished for him. Four years and all 
the change they possibly could bring about 
meant nothing against his affection. 

In Wayne’s oblivion to everything but 


Nancy, he did not notice that a second 
person had come down the steps behind 
her. He was aware of it only when she 
withdrew her hand and turned, half facing 
each of the two men. 

“Mr. Wayne, I would like you to meet 
Mr. Tregor.” 

For some reason the words jarred Wayne 
as if he had been struck a blow. He looked 
at the man standing beside her: a stranger 
of his own age and build; a handsomely 
dressed man with quick, intelligent eyes 
and an air of polished politeness. 

He turned bewilderedly to Nancy, his 
glance a question about the stranger. She 
understood. 

“Mr. Tregor is a friend of mine, Mr. 
Wayne.” 

A friend! He caught the inflection be- 
hind the word. The stress of her voice 
meant something more than friendship be- 
tween her and the stranger who had come 
with her to Valleria. 

It dazed him. Not a hint had she 
dropped in her letters. He was no man 
of granite, to take so unexpected a blow 
without flinching. He looked from one to 
the other of them, aware that he was be- 
traying his surprise, but utterly unable to 
hide it. 

“I'd like to shake hands,” Tregor said 
politely, “with the man whom Nancy has 
mentioned so many times.” 

Mechanically Wayne took the hand ex- 
tended to him. As they shook, the two 
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men looked into each other’s eyes at leveled 
gaze. A faint shadow of a smile played 
on Tregor's lips. He had seen Wayne’s 
emotion; he knew the reason, There was 
a hint of triumph in his smile. 

They shook hands and greeted each 
other courteously, but the glance they ex- 
changed was a declaration of war. 


Jim stepped up and was introduced, He 


“I would ike 
* you to meet Mr. 
Tregor” The 
words jarred 
Wayne as if he 
had been struck. 


too saw how the land lay. His acknowl- 
edgment of Tregor’s greeting was so brief 
and terse that Nancy looked at him 
sharply, frowning. 

The Transcontinental pulled out, leaving 
the four of them standing together, the 
little group of onlookers a few paces aside. 

Wayne felt he had to say something, 

“TI had the house put in shape for you, 
Nancy. I hired a couple of servants, too. 
You'll probably want to go up right now.” 

She nodded. 

“I suppose there’s something that passes 
for a hotel here?” Tregor asked. 

“Yes, but it’s not much. If you want to, 
you can stay with Dorval and me. We 
have a cabin at the edge of the lake.” 

“Oh, that would put you to bother,” 
Tregor refused. “I'll tackle the hotel: 
Here, you smoky—” 

At the gesture, the Beaver Indian 
stepped forward. Tregor extended a dollar 
bill and pointed to the grips. 

“Take them to the hotel.” 

The Indian drew himself up and haugh- 
tily wrapped his narkin around his shoul- 
ders. He looked at the money scorn- 
fully, insulted by the epithet and the offer 
alike. On the portage path in the wilder- 
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ness he would carry a heavy load a mile 
for half of that dollar; in the white man’s 
town he was too proud to stir a finger. 

Jim grinned at Tregor’s sad mistake. 

“PI ‘take a couple, you a couple,” he 
suggested, picking up the two heaviest. 
“None of these men have ‘To let’ signs up.” 

Wayne knew it was Jim’s adroit move to 
leave him alone with Nancy. In courtesy 
‘Tregor could not refuse. He picked up his 
other grips, nodded and caught up with 
Jim. Wayne ordered the two "breeds to 
take her baggage to the Arnold house. He 
and Nancy followed. 


D=SPITE the four years, Nancy seemed 
to have little to say. They left the 
station, passed the fur-trading store, the 
land-office, a timber-yard, the dozen houses 
that Valleria comprised; started up the 
path to the Arnold house before she spoke. 
And then it was a comment on the weather! 
“June is a beautiful season here, Mr. 
Wayne. Always at this time I’ve been 
homesick for Valleria—the lake and the 


He had just called her 
It was a plain hint she did not 
wish him to use the intimate name. He 
looked away, out over shimmering Lac 
Valleria, and wondered if he were not 
dreaming it all. 

Nancy was speaking again. She must 
have known what he expected at her re- 
turn. She must have seen his painful be- 
wilderment at the station, and realized 
what tragic irony her homecoming had been 
for him. As if reading the questions in his 
mind, she began telling him something 
about Tregor; subtly explaining her rela- 
tions with him. Wayne listened. 

He gathered that Tregor was a mining 
engincer like himself, member of a college 
faculty, but with practical field experience 
too. She had met him two years ago when 
he was lecturing at an Eastern university. 
He had been acquainted with her father. 
He wanted to look over the mine—and 
visit there awhile—and— 

Wayne waited for her to say frankly that 
she was engaged to Tregor. The question 
throbbed in his mind. But Nancy had 
Jearned how to dissemble. She veiled her 
thoughts and emotions from him. 

Another strange thing in her attitude: 
He felt, as they walked up the path, that 
she was deliberately stecling herself against 
him. She would not speak about their 
two years of comradeship. She would not 
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assume, or let him assume, that the pre- 
vious intimacy had ever existed. 

When he tried to remind her of it, or to 
call up that intimacy out of the past, she 
quietly interrupted with some remark not 
fraught with danger. 

Her coldness might be due partly to 
Tregor’s influence. But that would not ex- 
plain it all. Surely she was too just to 
listen to malicious whisperings. Perhaps 
she was trying to show him from the start 
that she loved Tregor now. But why did 
she not openly say so? And why was she 
on her guard? 

At the stone gateway she stopped. 

“Mr. Tregor wants to look over the mine 
tomorrow morning, Mr. Wayne. I'll see 
you again then.” 

After all those years, she would not in- 
vite him in and talk a few moments at 
least! 

“Ym rather tired,” she explained, seeing 
his dismay. 

Standing against the gateway lilacs that 
were a frame to her girlish body and love- 
liness of feature, she brought back in vivid, 
incarnate form, the yesteryear when their 
affection had been mutual. Though he 
stood watching her as she went up the 
steps and entered her old home, she did 
not look back. 


CHAPTER IT 


A’ the cabin Jim was sitting head in 

hands on his bunk, in a brown mood. 
In the boarded-off kitchen the Chinese 
cookee was shuffling about, getting supper. 

One comer of the cabin was fitted up 
with stone chemical table, electric furnace 
and other apparatus. In their spare time 
Wayne and Jim worked out the weekly as- 
say-sheets for the mine. Lacking money to 
keep a professional man, they had been 
forced to do it. 

Jim looked up when Wayne entered. For 
several minutes neither man spoke. 

“Say something, Wayne, for heaven’s 
sake!” Jim burst out. 

“What is there to say?” 

“I guess there’s nothing—nothing that 
would do any good. Did she tell you any- 
thing about their plans to get married?” 

Married! Good God, was she really en- 
gaged to Tregor? 

He wet his dry lips. 
nothing, Jim.” 

“Well, Tregor dropped a remark to me. 


“She told me 
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Meant he'd be staying at the bush Ritz 
till he and Nancy go to Victoria. In July, 
it’s going to be.” 

Wayne caught desperately at a slender 
hope. 

“He might have said that for my benefit, 
Jim.” 

“How’s that?” 

“To make me believe I’m frozen out al- 
ready. I’m fighting—till I see there’s no 
use.” 

Jim ground a cigarette under his heel. 

“J wonder if old Polonius could have 
had anything to do with this affair?” 

“Flow so? He was always friendly to 
me. Liked me. He never said anything 
when he saw Nancy and I were going to- 
gether a lot. He left the whole works here 
in my hands, even to attorney power over 
the money. You can’t put the blame on 
him; it's her choice.” 

“T’ve seen raw deals,” Jim said angrily. 
“But nothing to compare with this one.” 

“There was no promise between us, Jim. 
T left her free.” 

“But good Lord, look at these four 
years! Three different times you could 
have gone out on a whopper of a salary. 
Or you and I could have free-lanced and 
made a killing somewhere. Instead of that 
you stuck here, slaved like ten men, didn’t 
even take mill-hand wages, kept that 
damned old rock-quarry running for her 
sake. 

“Then she comes back and says: ‘Meet 
my friend Mr. Tregor.’ If she doesn’t 
know what you’ve done for her, she ought 
to be told. And I’m willing to tell her.” 

“You'll tell her nothing, Jim. I want 
you to promise that here and now.” 

“Why not?” 

“It would put her under obligation to 
me. If she knew the truth, she’d feel she 
had to marry me as part of a bargain, I 
made the sacrifice on my own hook, with- 
out her asking me to. I’ve got no lien on 
her, Jim. She’s free to make her choice. 
She’s got to remain free.” 

Jim thought it over, scowling. 

“T guess you're right,” he said slowly. 
“I can't see any way around your argu- 
ment. It'd be forcing her hand, and you 
wouldn't want her that way. I'll promise.” 


WHEN Nancy and Tregor came up to 

the mine the next morning at ten 
o'clock, Wayne was busy with a knotty 
problem at the mercury-distil retort. He 
quit the job at once. 
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Nancy’s hand lay lightly on Tregor’s 
arm, as if she meant him to be her escort. 
But Wayne meant otherwise. His fighting 
blood was up. In her estrangement toward 
him, in the coldness of her blue eyes, he 
realized that he was faced with a more 
bitter fight than ever the mine had given 

‘im. 


“We'll begin at the beginning,” he sug- 
gested, taking her by the arm and leading 
her toward the tunnel mouth. 

They went back into the shaft to its 
three-pronged head and watched the “stone- 
hogs” drilling. They came out again, fol- 
lowing three ore-carts, and watched the 
rock-breakers grind and crunch the lumps 
of hard rock to fragments the size of a 
walnut. Following the overhead traveler 
that took away the crushed ore, they passed 
next into the stamp-room. 

One battery of five seven-hundred-pound 
hammers, at twenty strokes each minute, 
was beating out its monotonous, heavy 
thythm, crushing the rock-fragments to 
powder beneath the mighty blows. The 
overhead traveler delivered a constant 
stream of rock to the stamp-head; a high- 
Pressure spray of water played upon it 
between strokes; every half-minute a rock- 
er-arm tripped up, and a tiny batch of mer- 
cury fell under the hammer, to amalgamate 
with the free gold of the powdered rock. 
From the inclined plane of each stamp- 
head a trough with deep copper riffles led 
away. In these sluices the heavy amalgam 
was caught, to be removed at intervals. 

At the other five-unit battery Dorval, 
with a gang of men, was hard at work fitting 
new iron shoes beneath the heavy ham- 
mers. He did not stop his work or look up, 
though the men nodded respectfully to their 
boss. 

He led them lastly to the mercury-distil 
retort and explained to Nancy the final 
step in extracting the pure gold. He had 
found out already that Tregor was no tyro 
at the business. He was quick and shrewd 
to size up the mine; he smiled at some of 
the queer contraptions which Wayne and 
Dorval had rigged up in lieu of costly 
machinery; he made several sensible sug- 
gestions here and there for minor changes. 

If his manner had been a little less con- 
fident and masterly, or if he had uttered a 
word of praise for the mine’s efficiency, 
Wayne would have respected him more. 

“We'll go to the office now,” he bade 
Wayne. “I want to see the assay-sheets 
and the statements.” 
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He demanded it as coolly as if he were 
owner of the mine, asking a subordinate 
for an accounting. 

In the office Wayne met something which 
angered him all through. His office man- 
ager, Frank Hyacinthe, had always seemed 
to him, loyal enough—inclined to snoop a 
bit in other people’s affairs, but efficient 
with his work and a valuable man. This 
morning however he gave his superintend- 
ent a cool nod, but bowed and scraped to 
‘Tregor. 

It was easy enough to see through Hya- 
cinthe. He was looking out for his own in- 
terests. He had seen how the land lay and 
who probably would be his future boss! 

At Tregor’s request he bustled about like 
the sycophant he was, bringing the assay- 
sheets, the quarterly balance and the wage 
ledger. 


Ware Tregor was glancing through 
them, Wayne drew Nancy aside. 
They stood at a window looking out over 
Lac Valleria to the snow-capped range ris- 
ing from its western shore. From the 
window one could count thirty snowy peaks 
along the western range, and four glaciers 
reaching their ice fingers down toward 
timberline. Leagues of primitive forest— 
fir and cedar and hardwoods—stretched to 
the horizon in every direction. 

A shaft of sunlight streaming through 
the skylight glowed on Nancy’s brown hair. 
The softened silhouette of her forehead, 
lips and throat was maddening. Poignantly 
Wayne remembered the time, just before 
she left, when he and she darted across the 
lake in a birch canoe and climbed the high- 
est peak, coming back in the twilight of 
the long June day. 

He reminded her of that day, and 
watched her intently. She would not look 
at him as she answered: 

“T don't remember it, Mr. Wayne.” 

“Nor the ring I cut from a birch marl 
and put on your finger?” 

“No.” 

She did remember! No girl would have 
forgotten that day. It had been his most 
precious memory during those four lonely 
years. She was deliberately ignoring that 
past intimacy out of existence. 

She led the talk to her father—a safe 
enough subject. Her attitude there was a 
thing to marvel at. A wider acquaintance 
with men should have opened her eyes to 
her father’s real nature. But instead, his 
tragic death and the perspective of years 
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had built up an ideal more powerful than 
she had held for him alive. 

It was like her notion of the mine itself. 
She thought it a thing of gold, when it 
was little better than a hard-rock quarry! 

In a way Wayne understood why she 
cherished the ideal. She had been mother- 
less. For more than eighteen years she 
had been under the dominance of her 
father. Where a son would have rebelled 
against his overlordship, the daughter had 
accepted it. He had been the most power- 
ful influence of her life. In the light of 
that, her reverence and idealization were 
understandable. 

That ideal must be shattered some day, 
just as her ideal of the mine was certain 
to be. 

Tregor stepped across to them finally. 

“You probably don’t want to listen to 
tiresome business details, Miss Arnold, 
when you can be looking at a scene like 
that. If you don’t mind, Mr. Wayne and 
I will talk for a few minutes.” 

She nodded. Wayne went with her to 
the desk. 

“If your assay-sheets are anywhere near 
correct, Wayne, you’ve been letting a lot 
of valuable by-products go to waste around 
here.” 

“How about the equipment to save them? 
It costs money that the mine hasn’t got.” 

“You could have borrowed it. The prod- 
ucts would have repaid it twice over.” 

“Borrow on what? I couldn’t raise a 
nickel on that vein. Besides being poor 
stuff, it might be exhausted any day. You 
know the truth about this gold-mine now, 
as well as I do.” 

Tregor tossed the assay-sheets aside and 
picked up the wage ledger. His intentions 
were plain enough. He was trying to find 
some issue where they deadlocked. He 
wanted to show who was hoss now of the 
Arnold mine. 

At the top of the wage ledger was 
“Stephen Wayne, Superintendent.” A row 
of zeros streamed across the page, broken 
at rare intervals by entries of twenty or 
thirty dollars. Tregor paused a moment, 
his pencil on that line. 

“T suppose that posting is fact, Wayne.” 

“You might ask Hyacinthe. He handles 
all the money.” 

“But why?” Tregor queried, his pencil 
pointing to the zeros. 

Wayne looked up and met his searching 
stare. Tregor knew that the mine had been 
quivering on the brink of bankruptcy, and 
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that a decent salary for its superintendent 
might have shoved it over. He knew also 
why that salary had been turned back dur- 
ing the four years. 

Instead of showing a man-to-man esteem 
for the sacrifice, Tregor was grinning about 
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flatly. “While I’m superintendent here, 
wages stay where they are.” 

The deadlock had come! 

Tregor got up, stepped over to Nancy 
and brought her to the desk. Wayne rose 
to face the crisis, 

“I’m sorry to bother you, Miss Arnold,” 
Tregor said politely, “but Mr. Wayne and 
I have had a little disagreement. You own 
this mine; I believe the decision lies with 
you. Wayne, you can state your case.” 

“That wont take long,” Wayne answered 
bluntly. “I’ve been here six years; I know 


“That wage-shect has to be clipped. It means 


@ thousand dollars more profit a month.” 


it. His flaunt, his air of triumph, destroyed 
the last vestige of Wayne's respect for him. 

“But whye” he repeated. 

“You might ask Nancy Arnold!” Wayne 
whipped back. “Unless you're afraid to 
let her know the truth. I’m not ashamed 
of that page!” 

‘Tregor went quickly to his next point. 

“You're paying your workmen at least 
ten per cent higher wages than the average 
mine.” 

“And they’re doing me ten per cent more 
work than the average crew.” 

“You can’t prove that—” 

“Besides, it’s only decent treatment after 
the way they stuck by me. Take a look 
at last December’s posting. They didn’t 
get paid for six weeks.” 

“The point is,”—Tregor tapped the desk, 
—‘“most of them are married and live here. 
They'll have to take the cut. If any man 
doesn’t keep up to his present standard, he 
can be fired off the job. That wage-sheet 
has to be clipped. It means a thousand 
dollars more profit a month.” 

“T don’t agree to that!” Wayne said 


all my men personally. I think they’re 
getting no more than they earn. I could 
argue an hour and not say more than just 
that. It’s a matter of opinion. It boils 
down,” he added pointedly to Nancy, “to 
a question of whose opinion is the more 
valuable in your estimation.” 

Nancy would not meet his eyes. She 
looked away from him, out of the window. 
Shrinking, probably, he thought, from an 
unpleasant thing—from a stark, face-to- 
face decision. 

She was saved the pain of deciding then 
and there. The office door flung open; 
Dorval hurried in. 

“There’s a hung charge in the tunnel 
head, Wayne. The men are afraid to 
tackle it. Can’t any ore come out till we 
fire the cussed thing.” 

Wayne waited a moment for Nancy to 
make her decision. But she did not speak. 
Unmistakably she felt a glad relief. 

“I know you want time, Nancy,” he re- 
marked, picking up his hat. “Shall I 
come to your house this evening and hear 
what you’ve decided?” 
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She shook her head. Tregor grinned 
covertly at him as he turned to follow Jim 
out. 

All that afternoon the scene in the office 
and the question. of Nancy’s choice 
throbbed in Wayne’s mind. He wanted to 
tear himself away from work and find out 
what she had decided. But he was needed 
at the mill. Whatever his own personal 
troubles, it had to hammer on. 

While the drillers sat back at a safe dis- 
tance and smoked, superintendent and tun- 
nel-master labored for five hours at the 
ticklish job of firing an unexploded nitro 
blast. A single slip, or the unexpected, 
would have meant the death of both. When 
they succeeded, near quitting-time that 
evening, Wayne sent Jim to the cabin. He 
himself started for the mercury-distil, to 
finish that job so the retort could be heated 
the next day. 

At the stamp-room door he ran into a 
group of men spelling out a bulletin tacked 
up that afternoon. Their faces were long; 
they had no friendly greeting for him. He 
stepped up and read the typewritten sheet. 

‘Above Nancy Amold’s signature was a 
notice that after the fifteenth of June wages 
would be reduced ten per cent. 


LAr that evening when the twilight was 

changing into deep darkness, Wayne 
found his way up the slope to the lightning- 
seared pine on the knoll. He sat down at 
its massive foot and leaned against its 
shaggy, deep-seamed bark. 

A thought flashed across his mind: he 
was like that tree—sorely stricken in its 
prime of life, desperately struggling to keep 
its vigor and raise its arms aloft in defiance 
of the elements. 

The stars were dancing on the bosom of 
Lac Valleria. ‘There was a light in Nancy 
Arnold’s room, the room that he himself 
had made ready for her. The stamps had 
quieted down; the mine slept. From the 
flags at the lake edge came a chorus of 
“better-go-rounds” and shrill “knee-deeps.” 
Farther out, a red-throated loon gibbered 
its weird night call 

On the lone pine knoll he seemed to be 
lifted up out of the tumult of emotions that 
had surged through him down below. He 
had found what he came seeking—the balm 
of a cool and quiet and lonely spot. He 
could think again, and see things clearly. 

The last twelve years went past in solemn. 
file. Only in two of them, the years of 
comradeship with Nancy Arnold, had he 
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been happy. There were the bleak memo- 
ties of his childhood back in the little 
Koot’n'y mining town—of his father drink- 
ing himself to death after his mother had 
run away with another man. Though he 
did not excuse his father’s weakness, Wayne 
could understand now what his grief must. 
have been. 

There were the rough years in the mine 
and timber cruise before he climbed out 
of the dark and caught the vision of a 
brighter, higher life. Then restless ambi- 
tion, the three brief years of sailing through 
the mining course at Eugene; his early 
work at the stamps around Juneau; the 
growing admiration of his’ brother-en- 
gineers, the brilliant prophecies they made 
about him. 

His inspection trip to Valeria, his meet- 
ing Nancy, his fateful decision to stay 
there. 

At Juneau he would have been a part- 
owner by now, and consulting expert for 
a dozen mines. There was no self-esteem 
in that thought; it was sober fact. He was 
poorer by several thousand dollars than 
when he came. Money meant nothing. It 
was the precious wasted years that hurt. 
He had laid them as a sacrifice at a girl’s 
feet. She seemed to him now like a beauti- 
ful melody that suddenly has taken on a 
tragic motif. 

Toward midnight he heard some one 
coming up the slope. He knew it was 
Dorval before a voice called through the 
darkness. His partner sat down beside 
him. 

“T thought I’d find you up here,” Jim 
said after a few moments. “I’ve come here 
myself when things were blue.” 

“Why, Jim,” Wayne remarked sardoni- 
cally, “things aren't blue now! The mine 
is looking right up these days. We'll be 
able to finance their honeymoon in grand 
style.” 

“J didn’t mind working for Nancy’s sake, 
partner,” Jim went on. “I often thought 
what a time we four would have together 
when Nancy got back and I could bring 
Eleanor out. What hurts me worst is, 
Tregor'll get the benefit of all we've done. 
Jt must be that old Polonius’ ghost is 
stalking around here, ordering things so 
that nobody'll be guilty of being happy. 
I can’t see how else this could happen. 

“But it’s happened, Wayne,” he added. 
“T’ve been thinking about it for two hours, 
and I can look it in the eye. Tregor has 
got Nancy, and I can’t bring Eleanor out 
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this summer. The only thing left is our 
partnership and the future. 

“We're free now to tackle the job we’ve 
been talking about for three years. Sup- 
pose we do fail at that. Then we'll hit 
across to Juneau or up the Cassiar. We've 
got the whole footstool to roam over. You 
can’t stay here—after that notice on the 
mill door. The quicker you get away and 
begin to forget, the better it'll be for you. 
You'll find yourself quicker, out in the 
woods. Shall I go down and pack the 
canoe?” 

Wayne took his eyes from the solitary 
light in the Arnold house down below. 

“J want a few minutes longer here alone, 
partner,” he said slowly. 

Jim vanished down the dark path. 
Wayne sat silent there a little longer. Into 
his mind flitted an expressive phrase from 
the Chinook—kopet kumtux—to cease to 
know, to blot a thing out of memory as if 
it had never been. In one hour he could 
not forget her; his love was the strong, 
mature passion of six long years. The 
most he could do was to realize that he had 
lost her and resolve to forget. 

He got up presently, his eyes on the light 
down below, but his mind back in a dark- 
ened cabin in the Koot’n’y years ago. 

“If you were here, Dad,” he said husk- 
ily, “you would tell ‘me to put her out of 
my life and go ahead with a man’s work. 
It is good advice. Anything else would 
lead—lead where your path took you. If 
T have strength, I will forget her.” 

At the cabin Jim met him. 

“Everything is ready for us to start, 
Wayne. I knew what you'd decide.” 

They went down to the landing below the 
cabin. The canoe slipped out of the moon 
shadow of the shore hemlocks and pointed 
up the lake toward the mountains. 


CHAPTER III 


"THIRTY-SEVEN miles north, they glided 

ashore the next morning just after 
daybreak and made camp at the mouth of 
a little caiion. 

They set up their mosquito-proof tent, 
built a small stone furnace at the flap-front, 
lopped off a few spruce limbs to spread 
blankets on, and dug a basin-where a 
trickle of water came out at the foot of 
the ledge. 

While Jim was fitting a rod together to 
whip some bass out of the shore flags, 
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Wayne glanced through the pack and found 
his bird-glasses. Of the hundred things 
which his partner might have brought in- 
stead, the glasses were what Wayne wanted 
the most. Always thoughtful, Jim had 
guessed his sore need of being alone and 
quiet in the mossy woods. 

Thereafter Jim quietly took care of camp 
and cooked the meals. Very wisely he 
tried no hollow comforting. He spoke 
little, and did not once mention the pur- 
pose that had brought them there. Wayne 
was thankful for his silence. 

He set himself grimly to the battle. He 
must put his love for Nancy completely be- 
hind him. He must deliberately extinguish 
every spark of affection for her. 

There were black hours when he thought 
he could never shuffle off his love for 
Nancy. There were times when he had to 
meet and conquer the weakness that his 
father had fallen to, times when the temp- 
tation to go back to Valleria, to be near 
and see her, was almost more than he 
could bear. 

Each morning while the chitter squirrels 
were still on their den trees, and a smoke 
curled up from the lake water, he stalked 
away from camp like a ghost in the gray 
light, and headed back into the lonely 
mountains. Through the long twenty-hour 
day, sometimes through day and night to- 
gether, he wore out his powerful body by 
merciless roaming, so that rest would be 
welcome. 

Some days found him threading the stair- 
step mountain streams, where the water- 
ouzel fed in the depths of boiling cascade 
pools. Other times found him above 
timberline in snow-fields where the gray- 
crowned leucosticte nested, and the golden 
eagle had his eyrie. 

Siam-siam, the grizzly, lumbered past 
him in the mossy forest, crashing off when 
it caught his scent. Deer flushed in front 
of him and glanced into cover of the near- 
est buckbrush. Above timberline he saw 
the big horn pasturing his seraglio on the 
heather terraces, while hyas pusspuss, the 
panther, licked his chops on a ledge above 
them. 

‘Wayne watched himself, as if he were 
some impersonal thing, analyzing the sub- 
tle, powerful influence which the wilderness 
had on him. In strange bird and flower 
there was a moment’s distraction, a certain 
cheerfulness in the warbler’s song. But the 
big influence lay deeper than that. 

With his own life at a standstill and his 
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world turned upside down, it came home 
to him how steadfast Nature was—one 
certain, inexorable thing in a universe of 
uncertainties. Day after day, taking storm 
and sunshine alike, she marched along with 
mighty tread. In the face of that stead- 
fastness, his own grief seemed small and 
inconsequential. He should go on with a 
man’s work, fulfill his destiny, turned 
aside by neither sorrow nor gladness. 

Gradually his restless energy began to 
awaken. His body toughened again; the 
signs of overwork and worry left him. Six 
years seemed to roll off his shoulders, now 
that he was free from the Arnold mine. He 
no longer sat out the brief nights at the 
lake edge alone. He went hunting and 
fishing with his partner, and laughed again. 

Kopet kumtux—he had ceased to remem- 
ber! 


CHAPTER IV 


AFTER three weeks of camping at the 
cafion mouth, Dorval judged that the 
time had come. One morning at break- 
fast he broached the purpose which had 
brought them to that particular spot. 

They were setting themselves to a quest 
which had baffled a score of engineers and 
roving prospectors. Both of them were 
well equipped for the job, bringing a work- 
ing knowledge of geology and chemistry 
and other sciences to the task. They were 
by easy odds the best pair of men who ever 
had tackled the problem, and they were 
true prospectors in believing they would 
win where others had lost. 

“Suppose we sail into it today, Wayne.” 

“Ym ready.” 

“T’ve scouted around a bit this last week. 
The cafion walls are nice to work on, and 
I located a couple of bad landslips that 
read like a book.” 

“Did you find the formation we're look- 


ing for?” 
“That’s the trouble. I found it every- 
where. It comes right up the east range. 


Tf it occurred only in a couple of places, we 
could try ’em out; but there’s a fourteen- 
foot stratum of hard rock covering that 
formation, We can’t dig many holes 
through that.” 

“Did you find any iron, Jim?” 

“Not a trace anywhere. What’s the 
idea of iron?” 

“Well, iron lies just under the gold vein 
at the Amold mine, and at a few other 
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old ones that are deserted. 
it does up here too.” 

“That doesn’t do us any good,” Jim 
commented. “If the iron lies under the 
gold, we’d have to find the gold first any- 
way.” 

“The point is, Jim, we can’t go digging 
into these rocks every few jumps. There’s 
fifty square miles of country here 
we'd locate that lode only by a chechahco 
miracle, and miracles are poor things to 
bank on. We've got to locate that vein by 
sinking three or four holes at most. The 
iron will help us do that. 

“If you wont laugh before we give it a 
fair trial, I'll tell you an idea I’ve been 
thinking over. An old sourdough across 
at ‘Treadwell told me about it.- I thought 
it was a plumb pedéon idea at the time, but 
since then, I’ve seen several instances where 
it seemed to held water.” 

“Shoot!” 

Wayne explained. 

“Tt" surelee sounds crazy,” Jim com- 
mented. “But if you say so, we'll give it 
a good solid crack.” 

They buckled on their light tump-packs, 
took blankets and a few cooking things, 
and set out up the cafion., 

In the next week they returned only once 
to camp. For eighteen hours each day 
they kept hard at work, stopping to fish 
and cook when they got hungry, and sleep- 
ing wherever darkness found them. 

Their first step was to chart a strip of 
country five miles wide and ten miles long, 
lying along the eastern shore of the lake. 
They marked in the cafions, hills, streams 
and formations. With these twenty sheets 
to work on, they started up at the north 
end of the strip and began jotting down 
on the maps the signs which Wayne had 
said to look for. Each sign was repre- 
sented by a dot 

When they had finished that job and 
came back to camp, Wayne spread the 
sheets on the moss and pinned them to- 
gether in the right order. 

On the five-by-twenty strip of paper he 
had a bird's-eye view of the whole territory. 

‘The map all over was thickly sprinkled 
with the sign dots. But half a mile back 
from the lake, and paralleling its shore, 
ran a narrow path where the black dots 
were markedly heavier. The strip was too 
clear-cut and decisive to be the work of 
chance, 

Jim lighted a cigarette, and eyed the 
path of the black dots meditatively. 


I'm guessing 
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“Gosh, Wayne, looks like there might be 
something to that pelton idea of yours!” 

Wayne pointed his rifle-barrel to a spot 
four miles below their camp. The black 
dots there were heaviest of all, nearly fifty 
to the square inch; and another path of 
them crossed the main one there at right 


angles. 


» 


He clambered out and studied the specimen, 
“Gold!” Dorval spluttered excitedly. 


“We'll cooley down and have a lock-see 
at that place, Jim. It got me interested 
while I was mapping it.” 

They slept a couple of hours, gathered 
their digging tools, and canoed down the 
lake. The spot which Wayne had in mind 
was seven hundred yards inland, up a 
gentle, heavily wooded slope. 

Within a bowshot a dozen Englemann 
spruces were blasted by lightning. A giant 
pine standing just above the spot had been 
completely shattered by the bolts. 

“That tree proves lightning does strike 
twice in the same place,” Jim observed. 
“And if we find iron down below here, PL 
believe the theory that, other things being 
equal, a lightning path follows an iron- 
vein.” 

They sunk a hole through a foot of 
woods humus, three feet of glacial loess and 
a foot of soft shale down to the hard rock 
beneath. They knocked out a sample of 
this, to determine what formation it be- 
longed to. Then they trooped a few hun- 
dred yards south to a cafion, along whose 
walls they could read the story of what 
lay under that first rock stratum. 

They found the stratum to be twelve 
feet thick. The formation they sought, 
which sometimes carried the precious vein 
of gold-ore, lay just beneath it. 

All the signs were right; all pointing at 
that one innocent-looking spot. But Wayne 
snubbed his soaring hopes, and tried to 
keep Jim’s excitement within bounds. 

“We'll move the camp down here,” he 
directed. “Tl do that while you hyak 
down to Valleria and fetch up the dyna- 
mite and drill.” 

The next morning at daybreak Jim came 
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back to the new camp with a hand drill, 
a box of dynamite and some news. 

“There’s something wrong down at the 
old mine, Wayne. Only one battery’s been 
Tunning for the last five days. The drillers 
are working only the left tunnel.” 

“Maybe the crew is sore about the wage 
cut.” 


“No. 


Most of ’em are tied there, as 
Tregor said. They'll have to take what 
he gives ’em. It’s something else.” 

“Tes none of our concern, whatever the 
trouble is,” Wayne rejoined. 

“And another thing,” Jim added. 
canoe followed me up the lake—stayed 
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about three miles behind. I thought sev- 
eral times that it was dodging in and out of 
the bays, keeping out of my sight.” 

“You must be needing sleep, son! Be- 
fore anyone steals our gold-mine, we'll have 
to find it. Better tie into this breakfast 
and sleep a cord or two, so you can lean 
heavy on the drill. While you're doing 
that, I'll go up and clean off some top 
soil.” 

At noon he went down, awakened Jim, 
and they took the dynamite and drill up 
to the digging. The light rotary Shamm 
sank very slowly in the hard diabase. By 
night they had put down seven holes, 
spooned them out, and were ready to plant 
the charges. 
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The first blast the next morning took 
them down eight feet. Their second, late 
that afternoon, took them down to the for- 
mation they sought. 

Before the dirt and powdered rock had 
fallen, they were in the hole, digging away 
the débris. Wayne suddenly picked up a 
reddish fragment, broken loose from the 
bottom. He clambered out of the pit to 
a ray of sunlight and studied the specimen. 

“Gold!” Dorval spluttered excitedly. 

“Maybe. Maybe silver too. It looks 
like the ore down at the old rock quarry. 
But how rich? That’s the question. Be- 
fore we cut any claim-stakes, we'll find out 
if this vein has any size to it, and then 
assay the stuff.” 


At different places along the slope they 
sank four other holes to determine the 
extent and thickness of the vein. 

Jim summed up the results in his im- 
pulsive way: 

“Ble’e me, if she assays worth a whoop, 
Wayne, she'll be one of the richest finds 
between the Cariboo and the Porcupine!” 

Wayne laid his plans as they walked back 
to camp with a tump-pack of specimens. 

“You go down, Jim, and bring up the 
assay outfit. I'l stay here and keep an 
eye on things. We've got no juice up here, 
so you'll have to sneak an ox’ torch out of 
the mine to heat the crucible. Nils An- 
dersen will let you have it, and wont spread 
any word. Go in and out as quietly as 
you can. If you leave right now, you can 
get there and away during the dark. 
‘There’s some stray characters hanging 
around Valleria that I don’t cotton to. 
Watch your step.” 

When Jim’s canoe had disappeared down 
the lake, Wayne fished for a short while, 
then sauntered up to the diggings. He 
had warned Jim, not because he really 
suspected anything was wrong, but merely 
to guard against the one possibility in a 
thousand. But at the pit below the blasted 
pine he ran across a token that made him 
throw his rifle into his hand and glance 
around sharply in the shadowy woods. 

In the fresh loam at the pit edge there 
was a man’s track—a narrow, pointed-toe 
dress shoe. 

He and Jim were wearing blunt, heavy 
brogans! 

Tt might have been that somebody mere- 
ly happened by and looked into the freshly 
dug hole out of curiosity. But any well- 
intentioned stranger would certainly have 
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come on down to the camp and passed a 
word; the top of the tent was plainly visi- 
ble. 'A dress-shoe in that solitude, thirty 
miles from a cinder walk, was enough in 
itself to arouse suspicion. 

His thought flashed to Tregor. He put 
his own foot beside the track and measured. 
‘The track was much too small. 

One thing was dead sure. Somebody 
was hanging around there in the woods spy- 
ing upon the diggings—some bush sneak 
with no friendly purpose, watching to see 
if they had struck something rich. Per. 
haps one of the pencil-and-hatchet artists 
idling around Valleria had wondered where 
the superintendent and his tunnel-master 
had vanished to, and had followed Jim up 
the lake at his first trip. 

It was a queer feeling—to know that out 
in the bush eyes were upon him, and that 
a rifle could cut him down at any moment. 

Strolling away casually as if he had seen 
nothing, he went down to camp. While he 
waited that afternoon, he wrote out claim- 
notices and signed them for James Dorval 
and himself. The afternoon wore away. 
At dark he slipped out through the back 
of the tent, crawled over the moss to a 
windfall log, and lay behind it, listening 
for prowlers. He heard nothing but the 
better-go-rounds, the loons out on the lake, 
a big cat screaming up the gorge, and a 
porcupine gnawing his nocturnal meal from 
a near-by ash. At gray dawn he fell asleep 
for a couple of hours. 

Jim was back the next mid-afternoon, his 
canoe drawing heavy under the weight of 
the assaying apparatus. Wayne met him 
as he pushed through the flags. 

“T’ve got seme bad news, son,” he said 
in a cautious voice, 

“So have I!” Jim countered. 

BEFORE they unloaded the canoe they 
sat down on the bank and lighted their 
pes. 

“T got down there a little after dark,” 
Jim began. ‘The Chink fixed me a bite to 
eat, and I went over to Andersen’s house. 
Nobody else saw me. Nils said, ‘Hell, 
yaas,’ when I asked him about borrowing 
the torch. We went up to the tool-house 
and got the thing. While we were up 
there, he says to me: 

“«Yimmy, dey’s somet’ing wrong about 
dis mine. We air workin’ only de left 
tunnel, ant only half-time on dat. I went 
down to de office de other evenin’ to ask 
for a new set of drill-bits, an’ I hearit 
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Tregor cussin’ to himself like a mule- 


whacker. I tink dey's somet’ing rotten 
in dat shaft. We rock-hogs don’t know 
wot. 


“I took a lamp, Wayne, and went into 
the shaft for a look-see. In the center and 
right tunnels the last two blasts hadn't 
been removed. It was plain old diabase. 
T crawled over it and looked at the walls. 
You could see the fault line, where she 
pushed up, as plain as your nose. Hell 
knows where the lode is on the other 
side of that diabase thrust. It might be 
five hundred feet lower, or a mile back in 
the hills. 

“T figured that the thrust was what made 
the vein get thicker these last couple 
months. It sort of doubled the vein back 
and widened it, like you blunt the end of 
an iron bar. There’s maybe a few hundred 
tens of ore yet in that left tunnel, and 
alittle clean-up back along the shaft. When 
that’s done, old Polonius’ gold-mine wont 
be anything but a hole in the ground.” 

When Jim finished, Wayne sat thinking. 
He was out of the mine now; the news 
made little difference with him. He felt 
sorry for Nancy Amold, but most of his 
sympathy went to the men who would be 
thrown out of work. Many of them hadn’t 
a penny ahead. Those who couldn’t move 
away would be in hard lines that coming 
winter. 

The thought struck him that he and Jim 
would need the whole crew at the new 
mine if the assay showed rich ore. 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe and 
glanced around. “My news is short and 
sweet, Jim. We're being watched.” 

Jim sprang to his feet. 

“What! How d’you know?” 

“Don't yell. Sit down and act natural. 
I found a track up at the pit yesterday. 
The canoe that followed you up from Val- 
leria the last time was shadowing you, 
after all.” 

“What’s our next move, then?” 

“We'll go right on with the assaying. I 
figure they're not going to get rid of us 
till they know for sure we’ve struck some- 
thing rich. Otherwise they’d have bumped 
us off already. 

“We'll make our test tonight. What- 
ever it shows, we'll act like it’s a dud. 
Then, if we’ve got a gold vein up that 
slope, we'll crawl up and stake it tonight, 
slip away in the canoe and be at the land- 
office tomorrow morning. We’d better 
get to work now.” 
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They carried the torch and tank, the 
scales, the box of chemicals, the flux ma- 
terial, the crucible and its muffle housing 
up to the tent. To eliminate any chance 
of a serious mistake, Wayne decided that 
each of them would run a separate test and 
compare results. Jim started his work 

rst. 

He weighed out half an “assay ton” of 
the ore—a mere handful,—powdered it, 
and mixed it in a clay dish with test lead to 
alloy the gold and silver—if there were 
any. Over the hot torch the slag flowed 
to the sides of the dish; the “eye” formed 
in the middle and disappeared when the 
muffle was opened. He poured the liquid 
mass into a mold. When it was removed 
and hammered, the slag broke away like 
brittle glass, leaving a “button” of the 
alloy. 

With the poor equipment he had to 
work slowly and carefully. It took him 
an hour and a half to get the alloy button. 


‘HEN he finished that and before he 

started the final process, Wayne began 
his test, for only one of them could work 
at once. By the time he was hammering 
out the alloy from the slag, twilight was 
settling down. 

“Take it slow, partner,” he warned, as 
Jim began the cupeling process. “We 
want it to be dark when we finish this 
work.” 

In another hour Jim straightened up 
from the scales. With a gesture of disgust 
he flung the contents of the pan into the 
bush, 

“Hell, Wayne,” he called across the fire. 
“A mine of that ore wouldn’t pay for the 
roofing timber!” 

Wayne looked at him sharply. Could 
Jim, his excitable, impulsive partner, be 
playing a game as cool as that, when the 
difference was a fortune or a hole in the 
ground? If he was, he was playing it so 
well that his own partner ten feet away 
could detect nothing but disgust and disap- 
pointment. 

“You might have made a mistake, son. 
T’ll see what luck I have.” 

He ran his test through to the end, while 
Jim sat on a log and smoked. Long be- 
fore he finished, he saw what the result 
would be. Despite himself his hands trem- 
bled as he lowered the agate beam of the 
scales and saw the pointer creep across 
the notches. 

But he straightened up as Jim had done, 
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flung pan and all into the brush and kicked 
over the crucible with a disgusted oath. 

As he sat down on the log and filled 
a pipe, he exchanged a side-long glance 
with his partner, In a sharp whisper Jim 
was saying: 

“T’ve heard of a pot of gold at the end 
of arainbow, Wayne. But that’s tame com- 
pared to us. We've found a pot of gold 
and silver at the business end of a thunder- 
bolt!” 


CHAPTER V 


WHILE they smoked their pipes out, a 
mass of clouds reared up from be- 
hind the mountain range west of the lake, 
and hid the half-moon as they came on 
across the sky. The wind freshened; a 
few great drops of rain fell. 

“Just what we need tonight, Jim,” 
Wayne remarked in a whisper. Then 
aloud: “No use to sit here and mope 
about it. Let’s go to bed and sleep it off.” 

Inside the tent they held a whispered 
conference and laid the final plans. 

“For heaven’s sake, be cautious!” Wayne 
warned. “It means our mine and our 
lives to boot. When you were bending over 
the scales, I caught a glint like firelight on 
a rifle-barrel out in the bushes. I was 
ready to kick the fire out if you miscued.” 

Waiting a few minutes till the rain came 
down in earnest and the wind drowned any 
noise they would make, they crept out at 
the back of the tent, rifles in hand, and 
inched away toward the slope. At its foot 
they rose and crept on up to the pit. 

They dared not risk time or the noise 
of cutting stakes; these could be seen and 
pulled up, anyway. Wayne plucked off 
some birch paper froma tree. In that they 
wrapped the notices, lifted up the velvety 
carpeting of moss at three different places, 
and hid the notices where they were safe. 

In the woods around them the lightning 
struck shivering close. They kept away 
from the deadened pine and ducked into 
the bushes when the woods were lit up by 
the flashes. The lightning, running in ad- 
vance of the storm, passed on southeast in 
a few moments; the bolts no longer ripped 
the sky overhead. 

They crept down the slope again; and 
lying behind the windfall log, they watched 
their camp. Wayne had no intention of 
going back there; but up at the pit Jim 
had hinted that possibly he was manufac- 
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turing a big scare out of a shoe-track and 
a glint in the darkness, 

A leafy hardwood towering over the tent 
protected the fire from the rain. The burn- 
ing logs flung a glow into the branches of 
the tree and lighted up the nearest bushes. 
Just as he was beginning to think Jim 
might be right, his eyes caught a move- 
ment in one of the junipers, He touched 
Jim and pointed. 

A man’s head and shoulders slowly 
emerged from the bush. For several long 
minutes he crouched there, peering through 
the flap-front of the tent. In the flickering 
shadows they could not make out his fea- 
tures, but they saw his swarthy complexion 
and noted his cautious, snakelike move- 
ments. 

“An Indian or a breed,” Wayne whis- 
pered. ‘“He’s not the bird who made that 
shoe-track. It’s a two-man outfit at least. 
The play we staged must not have satisfied 
’em. They’re suspicious, or they wouldn’t 
be spying on us like that. They'll find out 
shortly that we tricked ’em. If we don’t 
want to settle this business with rifles, we’d 
better be halfway down the lake by the 
time they find out we're gone.” 


THE” backed away and circled to hit 

the lake shore three hundred yards be- 
low camp. Wading through the wind- 
whipped fiags to the landing-place, Wayne 
went up after the canoe. He crawled up 
the bank, lifted the craft down to the 
water, and carried it back to Jim. They 
stepped in, and pushed through the flags 
out upon the bosom of Lac Valleria. 

In less than a hundred yards they real- 
ized that the storm which had so far been 
their friend was now an enemy. The wind, 
whipping down from the mountain range 
and across the open water, made it un- 
navigable for the canoe. It was a slim, 
sharp-pointed craft, built for the skookum 
chuck or forest-buried river, and not for 
a white-capped lake. 

They were baling oftener than they were 
paddling. Twice in the first ten minutes a 
curling wave slapped against the canoe and 
came within an ace of foundering it. 

‘A mile below camp a little juniper island 
lay five hundred yards offshore. By des- 
perate work they made the lee of it, but 
their canoe was half full of water. Re- 
luctantly Wayne turned the craft toward 
it. 


““Welll have to wait for the lake to die 
down, Jim. That'll be quicker than going 
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ashore and hitting the trail to the rail- 
road. If we can’t navigate tonight, the 
gentry back behind us can’t either.” 

They landed and found a little level 
glade overhung by limber pine and car- 
peted with soft, springy moss. With the 
canoe over their heads they waited out 
the rain. 

A little after midnight it stopped. 
Toward morning the wind quieted, the 
weather faired off, and the lake quickly 
stilled. 

They launched the canoe and lost no 
time getting away again. Wayne turned 
it out into the middle of the lake, beyond 
reach of any rifles that might take a no- 
tion to speak from the shore. Under their 
sturdy paddles the canoe skimmed along at 
a good clip. Watching behind and seeing 
nothing, he felt confident that they had 
given their enemies the slip. 

The early sun already was gilding the 
western shore of the lake. The water had 
quieted down to a silvery, mirror-placid 
sheet, broken here and there by leaping 
tout. Canvas-back and cinnamon teal 
skittered over the surface. Fish eagles 
on snags along the shore chak-chaked to 
one another. 

Eight miles below the camp, a headland 
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stood out into the lake. As they danced 
down toward it, sheering off a little to 
keep away from its point, Wayne saw Jim 
suddenly stiffen, his paddle upraised for a 
stroke. He looked ahead. 

A canoe, larger than their own, with 
three men in it, was darting from the point 
of land to head them off. 


IM turned around. His face was a trifle 

pale, but his voice was steady enough: 

“There’s our friends, Wayne, blocking 
the road. They’ve got one rifle on us. 
What’s the call?” 

‘Wayne looked at the enemy canoe for a 
moment, thinking swiftly. 

“We could get ashore, I guess. But I'd 
rather meet an Indian or a *breed on open 
water like this than in the woods. We'll 
stay out here and settle the dispute. It’s 
been drifting toward a rifle argument for 
the last three days. 

“Put down your paddle, Jim; I'll do the 
maneuvering. That .300 of yours is good 
at long range. I'll keep us back away from 
them and give you a chance.” 

The two craft glided within a long rifle- 
shot of each other. A gun barked; a bullet 
whistled over Wayne’s head. He crouched 
lower, steadying the canoe with the paddle 
so that his partner could sight. 

In the prow of the boat Jim was kneeling 
with his rifle leveled. He took a slow, de- 
liberate aim and pulled. 

The three men ducked down in their 
craft. Jim’s bullet must have grazed the 
man he aimed at, for it struck the water a 
scant hundred yards beyond. 

“Don’t aim at the men!” Wayne bade 
him. “It's chance at that distance and 
they’ve got three chances to your one. 
We've got to sink their boat at long range. 
Shoot low. If you strike the water this 
side of ’em, the bullets will glance on 
through their canoe.” 

The three men, seeing that Wayne was 
holding his craft, stopped theirs. They 


He ran across a token that made 
kim throw his rifle into his hand 
and glance around sharply. 
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fired all three at once. One bullet clipped 
through the canoe, luckily up at the gun- 
wale. Another sang past Wayne’s ear. 

Jim answered with the four shots in his 
magazine, as fast as he could work the 
bolt, Two bullets glanced-off the water 
and tore through the canoe, high up. A 
third was a clean miss. The fourth hit the 
canoe squarely at the wind-water line. 

The man nearest the hole lunged forward 
and put his hand over it. The man in the 
middle slashed off a square of canvas and 
passed it to him. 

“Twice more like that one, Jim, and 
they'll be swimming like muskrats in these 
twelve feet of water,” Wayne encouraged 
him. “Give it to ’em while they’re broad- 
side on.” 

Jim clipped in five cartridges and raised 
the rifle. Before he could shoot, the three 
men fired again. The paddle in Wayne’s 
hand was knocked out of his grasp. A 
bullet sprayed Jim with water and tore 
through the canoe at his feet. He emptied 
his magazine at the enemy. One bullet at 
the wind-water line again—ripping a hole 
as big as a fist. The others were through 
the boat, but high. 


'AYNE reached forward for the other 

paddle and backed the canoe off as 
Jim reloaded. The three men, guessing 
Where he was aiming, whirled their craft 
and presented only its narrow prow. When 
they had mended the boat again, it began 
creeping forward to force the battle. 

Small as the prow of the canoe was, Jim 
hit it twice low down with his next five 
shots. Wayne’ kept backing away. His 
partner plainly could outshoot them. A 
few more exchanges like that, and they 
would be swimming. 

They must have realized that they stood 
a poor chance at that range. In spite of all 
that Wayne could do, they closed up. 
They were not shooting now; they made 
no effort to patch their boat. They meant 
to finish the argument first. 

Twice Jim emptied his magazine at them 
as they glided nearer across the water. At 
the sharp crack of his rifle the three men 
ducked low. With the boat unsteady be- 
neath him, his aim was poor. His bullets 
whizzed over or struck to one side of them. 
The enemy did not answer. Steadily their 
canoe cut down the intervening space. 

Wayne dropped his paddle and caught 
up his own heavy rifle. He steadied the 
canoe with a hand on the gunwale, and 
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bade Jim hold his fire. Lying full length in 
the bottom of the boat, resting rifles on 
their palms, they waited. 

At four hundred yards the men in the 
other boat quit paddling. Their momen- 
tum kept them gliding gently closer. Their 
craft swerved slightly, touched by a whisper 
of breeze. An arm over the side attempted 
to point it straight again, but failed. At 
three hundred yards it had turned to a 
half-broadside. Wayne cocked his rifle. 

“Now!” 

At the same instant his gun and Dorval’s 
cracked, He saw puffs of smoke from the 
other boat. His hat was knocked off his 
head into the water. He was blinded for 
a moment with spray that a slug kicked up. 
He clipped in a fresh magazine and poured 
a stream of bullets at the boat, shooting as 
fast as he could crook trigger-finger. 

One way or another, in ten seconds, the 
arbitrament of rifles would be settled. 

One of the three men in the other canoe 
leaped up and fell limply across the gun- 
wale. Jim’s rifle was hit, as he reloaded, 
and its bolt action shattered. He flung it 
down and whipped out his belt-gun—use- 
less at that distance. Against two rifles 
Wayne was shooting desperately, aiming 
point-blank-at the boat, not daring to take 
better aim. 

As he poured another magazine of bullets 
at the enemy canoe, he saw its side cave 
suddenly in, as if the middle rib had been 
smashed. It rocked a moment. He heard 
a yell as it filled and capsized, throwing its 
occupants into the water. 

He brushed a hand across his eyes and 
watched. Only one man came up. He 
trod water for a bewildered moment, saw 
the canoe and his two foes, and started 
swimming for the point of the headland. 

His strokes were slow and labored. He 
never would make it. 

‘The hole at Jim’s feet was shooting water 
into the canoe; it was flooded a couple of 
inches deep already, and threatening to 
sink, Wrapping a cartridge in his hand- 
kerchief, Jim plugged the hole as best he 
could. 

With his eyes on the swimmer struggling 
desperately, Wayne caught up his paddle 
and whirled the canoe around. Jim looked 
up at him. 

“What’s the idea?” 

“That bird can’t make it ashore. 
go down in fifty yards.” 

“Well?” 

“We'll pick him up.” 


He'll 
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“We will like hell!” 

“Cool down, partner. You wouldn’t like 
to remember watching a man drown. We 
want. to find out the who and why of this 
affair, besides. Maybe we haven't got all 
of them.” 

In spite of Jim’s angry objection, he 
drove the canoe toward the swimmer. 

Before they could reach him the man 
went down, 

With a powerful back-stroke, Wayne 
stopped the canoe and hovered over the 
spot, peering into the blue water. Against 
the clean sand bottom he made out the 
blurred form of the man, fighting desper- 
ately to rise again, his water-soaked clothes 
dragging him down. 

Twice he kicked up within a few feet 
of the paddle thrust at him, but in his wild 
thrashing missed and sank again. Wayne 
could see him pawing frantically at the 
sand bottom. 

‘The sight was more than Wayne could 
endure. He kicked off his. shoes, stripped 
off his coat and dived overboard. 

When he came up again, with a hand 
twisted in the coat collar of a limp form, 
Jim was in the stern ready to help. He 
grasped his partner's hand, and guided it 
to a clutch on the gunwale. 

“Don’t try to board!” he ordered, 
grabbing up the paddle. “We'd capsize 
sure. ['ll tow you both ashore.” 

A ten-minute battle, and the water- 
logged canoe touched the point of the head- 
land. Wayne dragged his man out of the 
water, spread-eagled him, and dropped 
down to work him back to consciousness. 

“Good Lord, Jim,” he burst out at sight 
of the man’s face. “It’s Frank Hya- 
cinthe!” 


THE office manager was sitting up in a 
few moments, but dazed and groggy 
still’ He looked around him at the lake, 
the tongue of land, the upturned canoe. 
Then his eyes fell on Wayne, wringing the 
water from his clothes. He realized where 
he was and what had happened. 

His eyes could not meet Wayne’s. The 
red flush of shame spread over his pinched, 
blue face. His head bowed. He did not 
once look up again. 

“I would, you dirty skunk!” Jim rasped 
at him. 

Wayne put on his clothes and sat down 
in front of his former office manager. 
Never in all his life had he seen a man so 
stricken with shame. 
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“We'll talk now, Hyacinthe. Don’t try 
to lie or be bashful with information. Who 
were your friends out there?” 

Hyacinthe did not take his eyes off the 
ground, but he answered readily enough: 

“They were two Blackfeet "breeds that 
have been hanging around Valeria.” 

“Real nice company for you to be loping 
the bush with! Wasn’t it your shoe-track 
I saw up at our test hole—a small, pointed 
shoe?” 

“Yes,” 

“How did you and your friends happen 
to slide out from this headland and cut us 
off? We thought we’d given you the slip.” 

“One of the "breeds looked in your tent 
last night. You two were not there. I 
guessed you outwitted me. Then we found 
your canoe was gone. I guessed you'd have 
to go ashore in that wind. We carried our 
boat down the trail and waited.” 

“Sounds like you were the brains of this 
bush-sneak party. The "breeds did the spy- 
ing and you sorta managed them. Is that 
right?” 

“Tt’s—true.” 

“Did we get all your gang? Any more 
hanging around in the bush up there?” 

“No, the two "breeds was all.” 

“How did you know where we were in 
the first place?” 

“T’d heard you and Dorval talking about 
that vein maybe cropping out again up the 
east range. The Chink told me you’d gone 
away in a canoe. When Dorval came back 
for the dynamite and drill, I had the 
*breeds foliow him and spot your camp.” 

“All right. We've got the surface facts; 
now we'll dig a little deeper. I had my 
eyes opened to you down in the office sev- 
eral weeks ago when you switched affec- 
tions to Tregor. I can understand your 
wanting to own a nice rich discovery claim 
that some one else discovered—wanting it 
so bad you were willing to shoot two men 
you'd worked with for several years: 

“But what I can’t understand is this: 
You never struck me as being a self-starter, 
Hyacinthe. You always seemed to drift 
with the main breeze. All right for office 
work, handling a pencil; but no good where 
initiative was needed. To find you up here 
managing a coup like this, handling a rifle 
—it’s got me suspicious. Open up!” 

“We planned it together. I arranged 
most of the details, because he is a che- 
chakco in the bush. We were to go fifty- 
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“Yes—Tregor and me.” 

Jim sprang up from the canoe as if he 
had been prodded. Wayne merely grinned. 

“Sit down, son,” he bade Dorval. “This 
is just getting interesting. It was worth 
diving into the river for. Tregor was play- 
ing pretty heavy stakes, wasn’t he, Hya- 
cinthe?” 

“He had to do something. The mine—” 

“We know all about the mine playing 
out. Go right on. He was up a stump and 
had to rob somebody, but why did he pick 
on Jim and me in particular?” 

“He knew you two are experts. He heard 
the rumors about this vein up the east 
range. He knew you'd find it if anybody 
could. He didn’t have any particular love 
for you, and besides—” 

“Besides what?” 

“He was afraid of you.” 

“Afraid of me! I walked off without 
making any trouble, and left him have the 
Arnold mine.” 

“Tt wasn’t that. It was Miss Arnold.” 

“What about her? Where does this 
‘afraid’ come in there?” 

“He was afraid you might get her, after 
all.” 

‘Afraid he might get her after all! 
Heavens and earth, didn’t Tregor have her 
already? 

“You mean he was afraid that if I struck 
a discovery that made me rich, she might 
—might change her mind?” asked Wayne. 

“T don’t think the possibility of a rich 
discovery had anything to do with his fear. 
It was you personally. I believe he didn’t 
like the idea of your being around Valeria. 
To say it straight out, I believe he wanted 
to get rid of you for good and all.” 

“What makes you think that?” 

“{ wouldn't blame you for calling me a 
liar, but I hung back from—from using 
rifles on you and Dorval. I argued I could 
beat you to the land-office and get the 
claim. I said it would be a lot surer than 
a fight with you. But he insisted you 
should be killed. That’s why we came out 
at you on the water, when we had an eight- 
mile start.” 

“Tt turns out you were correct on that 
count,” Wayne observed dryly. ‘‘So he in- 
sisted on bumping me off! I don’t under- 
stand him there. After the proof she gave 
him of her choice, did he still think I might 
beat him?” 

“T guess—he must have.” 

“Why?” 

“T don’t know what their relations were 
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—I mean how sure he was of her. I’m only 
guessing. He asked me about those two 
years when you and Miss Arnold were to- 
gether, I told him I thought she liked you 
and was, I think I said, engaged to you 
before her father’s death.” 

“Aren’t they planning to get married?” 

“Yes, it is set for next week.” 

“He should have left well-enough alone,” 
Wayne commented. “He hadn’t—and 
hasn’t—any grounds to be afraid of me. 
Is that all you know now about this whole 
transaction?” 

“Tt’s all I know.” 


WAYNE got up and stepped a few yards 
aside with Dorval. 

“The question is, Jim, what’re we going 
to do with Hyacinthe?” 

“Turn him over to-Corporal Clark!” 

“But see here: Ten chances to one, the 
real skunk didn’t commit himself in this 
affair. There’s no material evidence against 
him; you can bank on his seeing to that. 
We've got the stuff on Hyacinthe, his tool, 
but nothing on Tregor. He’d probably 
succeed in lying completely out of it. 
Hyacinthe would have to pay for him.” 

“He deserves to, Let him. Let him get 
soaked hard.” 

Wayne thought a moment. His partner 
usually listened to reason, but he was mad 
all through now. 

“Jim, suppose you had spied on a man, 
tried to murder him, and got licked. Sup- 
pose he pulled you out of the water, chewed 
the rag a few minutes, and then let you go. 
What would you do?” 

“Pd go shoot myself.” 

“Exactly. Hyacinthe wont do that; he 
hasn’t got your nerve. But he’s got a 
sense of shame, just as you have. Take a 
look at him there. What I’m driving at, 
if you want to soak him, and soak him 
hard, let him go. 

“But that’s only a side argument. It’s 
to our advantage not to turn him over to 
the Mounted. See here, we don’t want to 
get messed up in an affair like this. Men 
would say, ‘Uh-huh! Bad blood between 
them over the girl! That claim-snatching 
is just Dorval’s and Wayne’s version!’ I’m 
not anxious to have my name connected 
with a shooting-party. Better just keep it 
quiet. We can do that. Nobody but the 
Devil will ever miss these two ’breeds, and 
he'll know right where they are.” 

Jim scowled at Hyacinthe a little while 
before he answered: 


Wayne dived overboard. When he 
came up, with a limp form, Jim 
was ready to kelp. 


“I guess you’re right, Wayne. A shoot- 
ing affair always reflects on both parties to 
it. But there’s one thing—Nancy ought 
to be told about Tregor. You naturally 
can’t, but I will. I don’t mean she might 
swing back to you if she knew about him. 
For her own ,sake—” He broke off 
abruptly. “Hell, I can’t keep from liking 
her, Wayne, in spite of everything! I'd 
hate to think of her marrying a carcajou 
like him.” 

Wayne tried to think of her imperson- 
ally, as he would think of any other girl. 
Tregor would probably walk the straight 
and narrow after this sharp lesson. If she 
loved him, she would be happy with him 
anyway. They would go back to the Kast 
together. The whole sorry affair would be 
smoothed out. 

“Tt works both ways, Jim,” he said pres- 
ently. “In my case, she was a grown 
woman, making her own choice. In this 
case she has to be too. She had a couple 
years to judge me, and a couple to judge 
Tregor. She made her choice when she 
signed that wage-cut. 

“But I wont be unjust. Ill do for her 
what T’d do for any girl. We've got to 
protect her as much as we can. When you 
go down, go and see Tregor. {fell him 
we're hep to his whole trick. “Throw a 
scare into him. Tell him we're going to 
keep an eye on him, and if he doesn’t toe 
the line from now on, we'll dig up old 
bones.” 

“It’s your concern,” Jim agreed reluc- 
tantly. ““If that’s how you feel about it, 
Til tell her nothing.” 


At beginning of twilight that evening 

Wayne was in camp watching through 

a screen of spruce boughs for his partner’s 

return. Taking Hyacinthe along, Jim had 

gone down to register the claim, bring up 
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grub supplies and get surveying instru. 
ments. 

With two rifles and two paddles no 
longer needed, Wayne had walked back up 
the shore trail to keep an eye on the dis- 
covery and do some of the preliminary work 
before the inevitable rush of prospectors 
and speculators. 

During the day he had roughly staked 
out plots of the level shore terrace for the 
mill site and the homes of the workmen. 
Already he had formed plans of dredging 
a channel into the lake bank so that a barge 
could bring up machinery and other 
things from the railroad. Up the lake half 
a mile, away from the bustle and noise of 
the stamps, he had staked a little glade 
where he thought Jim would want to build 
his home and Eleanor’s. 

With one exception, the whole outlook 
was roseate. That one exception Wayne 
would not admit to himself, though all 
the other things were trivial in comparison 
with it. 

While he was staking Jim’s home in the 
glade, he had tried to whistle uncon- 
cernedly, but could not. The challenge to 
his energy that lay ahead of him in erecting 
the mill, the pleasure of having his old crew 
back with him again, the pride of owning 
his own mine, the certainty of splitting a 
fortune with Jim Dorval—all of it left him 
strangely cold. ee 

Down the lake the canoe came in sight. 
Three hundred yards away, Jim shouted 
and waved a paper, in token that the claim 
was theirs. Wayne met him and carried 
the instruments to the tent. 
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“Did you see Tregor?” 

“I did that. I looked him in the eye for 
ten minutes. He promised everything. I 
think you sized him up right, Wayne. He 
was in a desperate pinch. He saw a chance 
to get a mine and be rid of you at one 
crack. It’s his first misstep; he may toe 
the line from now on. But—there’s a canoe 
coming up the lake.” 

“More bush-sneaks?” 

“No.  It’s—Nancy.” 

Wayne dropped the instrument he was 
adjusting. “Did you tell her?” 

“I did not. I didn’t even see her while 
T was there.” 

“Then what’s she coming for?” 

“How do I know?” 


IN a few minutes more the second canoe 

came slipping up the shore along the 
flags. Attistah, the Beaver guide, was pad- 
dling it, kneeling Indian-fashion in the 
stern. In the twilight Wayne made out a 
girlish figure sitting in the middle. 

“If you don’t want to go through with 
it, partner,” Jim ventured, “I'll stay here 
and meet her.” 

“Yd rather she hadn’t come,” Wayne 
answered quietly. “But sometime or other 
I'd meet her and have to go through with 
it. It had better be now.” 

Jim walked aside as the canoe slipped in 
through the flags and touched the bank. 
‘Attistah stayed in it. Nancy came up alone 
to the tent. 

She was dressed in the woods clothes she 
had worn that day he cut the birch-marl 
ring for her. It struck Wayne oddly: At 
first, in his bitterness, he wondered why. 
A deliberate attempt to bring back the two 
sunlit years, to appear to him as she had 
been then, to gain whatever she had come 
for? 

Then he realized that on the long canoe- 
trip she had honestly needed them. 

She stopped a few feet from him, leaning 
against the moss-clad trunk of the hard- 
wood. She was breathing quickly; he could 
see the tie throbbing up and down on her 
breast. He steeled himself against a mad- 
dening impulse to go up and take her in 
his arms. He had fought out that battle 
weeks ago. . 

For several moments she did not speak. 
It seemed to him she was leaning against 
the massive trunk for support and strength. 
‘They were looking into cach other’s eyes. 
‘There was no dissembling, no studied poise 
in her words or mien now. In the swift 
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tense scene between them, all pretense and 
evasion dropped. 

“Pve heard about my worthless mine, 
Stephen Wayne.” 

“Tm sorry. I expected the end to come 
any time.” 

“J know what you did there those four 
years. I know all the—the sacrifices. I 
heard about the offers you turned down at 
other places. When you weren’t even tak- 
ing a salary for yourself, I was writing 
letters about—about the money you sent 
to me. I remember one; it was criminal.” 

“Don’t be unjust to yourself, Miss 
Arnold. You didn’t know.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“] didn't want to put you under obliga- 
tions.” 

“But why did you sacrifice yourself and 
waste all those years?” 

“You might guess why.” 

“But will you tell me why—from your 
‘own lips?” 

Why was she wanting to be told some- 
thing that she had known for six years? 

“Tf you had come back alone,” he said 
frankly, “I would have been repaid a thou- 
sand times. That’s why.” 

Her cheeks flushed. She looked away 
from him while she spoke: 

“T suppose—it is too late—to repay you 
—now.” 

She was offering herself to him! That 
had been the purpose of her visit. She had 
led directly to it. She had asked his avowal 
of love so that she could offer herself with- 
out shame. 

Her part of the bargain! She was 
carrying it through, as he had known she 
would. He gave bitter thanks that he had 
done the honorable thing in leaving her 
free to make her choice. 

He did not answer her last words. She 
took a step forward, looked up at him. For 
a moment her eyes clung desperately to his. 

She turned away from him, as if to 
leave, but checked herself. Her voice was 
low and spiritless when she spoke again: 

“T heard about your discovery here, 
Stephen. I thanked God for it. You went 
on with your work and forgot me, as you 
should have done, instead of yielding to 
any—any weakness. It seemed you came 
into your own the moment you broke away 
from that mine—and all its influence. It 
seems my father was your enemy in all he 
did. Wont you take the machinery from 
my mine and use it here? It’s a poor pay- 
ment, but it’s all I’ve got.” 
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“Yes, it’s all you've got. That’s why I 
can’t take it, Miss Arnold. Tregor can 
dispose of—” 

“J heard about Tregor, too. You would 
have kept me in ignorance about him try- 
ing to kill you and Jim.” 

“Who told you all these things?” 

“Frank Hyacinthe. He came to me 
down there after Jim released him. He 
told me the story of those four years— 
and all about his dealings with Tregor.” 

“Why?” 

“Tt was from gratitude to you, Stephen. 
He said he would give everything he had on 
earth to be back working for you. He 
knew I’d never let Tregor see me again. 
He thought I’d come up here to you when 
I knew the truth. He didn’t suspect that 
you no longer—wanted—wanted—” 

“What made Tregor so anxious to kill 
me, Miss Arnold? When you sided with 
him in that wage-cut—” 

“I was led to sign it. He knew that.” 

“Led? You were free—” 

She made a gesture of dissent. 

“Tve been led all my life!” she in- 
terrupted bitterly. ‘You treated me just 
as my father did, Stephen. You kept me 
in ignorance, and let me go on playing these 
four years when I should have been here 
with you. He kept me in ignorance, and 
continued to rule my choice of this and 
that. I hardly had a mind of my own. 
‘Tregor, like you and my father, laid a 
sheet of paper in front of me and told me 
to sign. I knew what it meant, but I 
wasn’t free. 

“1 wasn't free—not till I started up here 
to see you and ask to pay you. That was 
the first free thing I’ve done in all my 
life.” 

The blood was hammering madly 
through Wayne’s head. The first free 
thing—did it mean she came rot from a 
sense of duty, of her deep obligation to 
him, but because she loved him? 

He went up to her and laid his hand on 
her arm. 

“Nancy, look at me. You'll tell me the 
God’s truth. There is only one question 
between us now. When you came here 
with Tregor, before you found out what 
V'd done these four years, were you en- 
gaged to him?” 

He could see the word, “No,” fashioning 
itself upon her lips, She tried to utter it 
but could not. He knew from her eyes 
it would have been a lie. His hope died. 
His hand dropped from her arm. 
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SHE turned away from him and went 
blindly down toward the canoe. Wayne 
did not follow. He stood watching, silent. 
He thought that once she stopped and 
looked back at him; but in the evening 
gloom of the junipers, he could not be sure. 
She reached the canoe, crouched down in 
it; the Indian skirled it out upon the lake. 
In the deepening twilight it faded out of 
his sight while he still could hear the swish 
of the paddle. When that too had gone, 
he leaned against the mossy hardwood, 
staring at nothing save the bleak years 
ahead. 

He knew now the battle with himself, the 
battle to forget her, had never been won. 
He had been deluding himself. He could 
not forget, could never put her out of his 
life. The mere sight of her had roused all 
the old fierce longing which he thought he 
had put down. Her presence was like a 
subtle perfume; against it resolve and 
steeled will were powerless. 

Jim stepped back into camp. For a si- 
lent moment or two he looked at the gray, 
drawn face of his partner. 

“I couldn't help hearing part of it, 
Wayne,” he spoke up. “I wonder if you 
did the right thing?” 

“She came back engaged to Tregor,” 
Wayne said dully. “You can’t get around 
that. She admitted it.” 

“But wait a minute. I think I see this 
whole thing now; I didn’t see it before she 
came, or I’d have spoken up then. I want 
to remind you of something. You told me 
several times that her father’s influence was 
the most powerful thing in her life. That’s 
what she was driving at a minute ago when 
she said she’d been led to do this and that. 
She was telling the truth when she said 
that coming up here was the first free thing 
she’d done in all her life.” 

“But she came back—” 


DORVAL stopped him. “I know what 
you're going to say. She came back 
here intending to marry Tregor. That’s 
true. She deliberately tried to put you out 
of her life. That’s true too. But why? 

“While we were going down the lake, 
Hyacinthe gave me an earful. That snoop 
knows everything, and he was so grateful 
to you that he spilled all he knew. 

“Old Polonius put one over on you, 
Wayne. He slipped you a mean one, boy. 
That’s what she was driving at when she 
said he was your enemy. You think 
he liked you. He did, as far as the mine 
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work went. But no farther. He was 
shrewd enough to be double-faced, and you 
not know it. 

“When he saw you and Nancy getting 
thick, he investigated you. I hate to say 
it, Wayne, but your dad and mother 
were against you. When old Polonius 
found that out! You know he had a mind 
harder’n Plymouth Rock, and queer no- 
tions about genteel blood. Friendship or 
his debt to you didn’t stop him from slip- 
ping you a mean one. You weren’t any 
husband for his daughter! Like father, 
like son—that’s what he thundered at Nan- 
cy, and his word was law to her. In her 
eyes, when you didn’t give in like your dad, 
you proved old Polonius’ hereditary taint 
was a damned lie! “Don’t you realize that 
was what she was driving at?” 

Wayne whirled upon him. 

“Yow're lying! You want to see me 
marry her—” 

“Easy, Wayne—I’m not through yet. 
Here’s Some more: He practically ‘ar- 
ranged her marriage with Tregor. He gave 
her a flat order not to have anything to do 
with you. That was in his will. Imagine 
what it meant to her just after his death! 
You can blame her, if you want to, for 
obeying him—for bringing Tregor back 
with her, treating you cold as a sort of 
self-protection, forcing herself to something 
she shuddered at. But d’you realize, 
Wayne, that when she came up here and 
offered herself to you, she broke away from 
her father and defied him? Why? She 
couldn't tell you in three words, after you’d 
refused to—to be paid!” 


WAYNE leaned against the tree. His 
brain whirled giddily. In the tumult 
of his emotions one thing stood out very 
clearly: Hyacinthe the snoop had saved 
him from a horrible mistake—if it were 
not too late now. 

“I didn’t believe it myself, Wayne,” Jim 
idded. “I thought Hyacinthe was string- 
ing me. I didn’t believe the old pater fa- 
milias would do you a trick as mean as 
that. But when I heard what she told you, 
that proved it. What are you going to 
do about it?” 

Wayne turned swiftly and made for the 
canoe. 

He sensed, rather than saw, that Jim 
was hurrying after him and getting into 
the boat. 

“We can catch ’em, Wayne,” he said 
softly, “before they pass the island.” 
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Wayne did not answer. He was dipping 
his paddle blade-deep and peering ahead 
into the purple twilight. 

Within a mile they came in sight of the 
Indian’s canoe, and overhauled it rapidly. 

“It may be, Jim,”—Wayne turned his 
head around,—‘“it may be that Nancy and 
I will go down the lake together. If we 
do, you hurry on ahead with the Indian. 
I want you to catch Frank Hyacinthe. 
He’s had his lesson. Tell him if he wants 
his old job back, he can have it.” 

“Good heavens!” Dorval gasped. “And 
shall I give Tregor your love?” 

As they drew near, they saw Nancy 
still crouched down in the middle of the 
canoe, her head bent in her arms. As they 
came closer still and drew alongside, he 
saw that she was weeping bitterly. At the 
camp she had kept her self-control, but 
her courage had utterly broken as she 
started back on the lonely trip to Valleria. 

Wayne took things in his own hands; 
they had drifted long enough. 

“Get into this boat!” he ordered the 
Indian. “You, me, change places. You go 
down lake with Dorval.” 

‘The Indian looked at Nancy. At the un- 
expected sound of Wayne's voice, she 
glanced up, startled. She turned her head 
away and tried to dash the tears from her 


eyes. 

Bewildered by his order, she did not 
know what to say. Wayne and Aittistah 
changed places. 

“Now paddle!” Jim bade the Indian. 

Their canoe vanished. 

Wayne headed his craft for the island 
shore a hundred yards away. When it 
touched, he stepped out and drew it along- 
side a rock. 

“Nancy!” 

She had buried her face in her arms 
again. She did not look up or answer. For 
a moment he leaned over her, not daring’ 
to touch her. Then he stooped swiftly, 
picked her up in his arms, and carried her 
ashore to a seat on a mossy rock in the 
glade of limber pines. 

“What we’ve been looking forward to 
for years, Nancy, is ours now—if you'll 
forgive me.” 

“But you—you refused!” she sobbed. 
“Vou didn’t want to be paid!” 

Wayne brushed the past aside with a 
single question: “Are you glad I came?” 

He waited till she turned her face up to 
him. Her arm went around his neck in an- 
swer. 


